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three poems: 
AT SKOKIE LAGOONS 
I. 


At Skokie Lagoons the fishermen sleep 
Their lines to the bullhead-whiskery weeds 
Of the brown deep. 

Carp flap in caked shallows 

Red fins and big scales 

To the Sunday light 

Or sometime late 

In their drowned keep 

Gape slow at the slept fellows 

Sly, fleshed fat as whales 

And awake by their white eyes. Quick flies leap, 
Kick to the lanterns’ hiss by the woods. 


II. 


Who'll find him a worthy to birch till he bleeds 


Who dreams in the weeds that his Ahab arm deals 
Punishment, 

Right justly, and for Godsake? 

No sound-sleeping soul in the whole manned yard 

Nor his side-lying wife where she blows; 

He'll not pity the fishes 

Though pity fit fishes 

For their hooking dark, cough caught, bent, 

And head-tear at his hand, hard, 

Heart-red in the proud deed, 

And no-lidded eyes; he flays 

Fast that her fat choke. 








SUGGESTIONS TO A BRIDE 


Here’s Joe Bridegroom bold by his eyes and alone 

No longer; one that he’s hold of, held by, mourn. 
Crouch, turn, shrug, shrinkshoulder down, 

Scratch walls and ravel hands in all winds’ grinning 
Winnow. Sinning sorrow, saintly sorrow, 

Sleeping sorrow if the mind’ll move to it; all ways 
Grieve. Grief palled, then leave, leave. 


JABBEN 


Where orts of aft and coot float, 
Frit in the wimple or sink 

To the bottem smeddum, 

Make smit and smutch there, 

Find the bad poet Jabben 

Make fytte and sing. 

In high fike he 

Brings out his ugsome slabber 

And he wigs the quagmire boggarts 
With his warble. 


Find Jabben fuss, 

Crying the bogles up 

In wrack of that dim bog 

To work his roin mind, 

Play fetch, fub and send forth 
Pox for us. 


Charles Burch 





two poems: - 
THESE ARE MY LOVES 


These are my loves, 
grasshopper limping 
along the iris, 
(victim of too much 
aspiring) 
reedy and ready to rise 
after a winter of too much still; 


Persian lilacs heady toward bloom, 
blocked by this run 
of a new virus, 
turning the delicate purple to gray, 
relegating bloom to 
the clipping knife; 


Elm, mantling green despite 
dis-mantling creeping blight— 

no blossom, bloom, but many 
disparate new shoots. 


I cannot love you enough 

there is never enough for love 
(distilled through pity 
to hope, and hope) 

but new, needy: these are my loves: 


Rosabunds, grasshopper, puppy, baby, 
fulfilling 


inexorable ultimatums of your birth; 
feeling, fulfilling. Where is a blessing 








good enough? A strength 
sufficient to the self 


Grown green, drawn, grown 
warped, knuckle limbed, 
but reaching 
reaching toward the sun 
and blossoming? 


I grope too, 
hunting the worth 
of blossoming. 


UP ALONE AND LATE 


The centipede in my house 
_ has so many legs 
he can’t count them, 
and they make him seem 
to wear a furry coat 
which coasts. him 
all around about 
in a swift gliding 
ski action 
that intrinsically I do admire 
after I’ve squashed him 
or missed him. 


Sheila Pritchard 





AND SUN DAPPLED SAND APPLES 


(postscript to Mr. Stevens’ Florida) 


Lifelong amenities in the sunlight 

break in the borders of this spectral song: 

where is the burgess of your steepled wisdom held— 

in the aftermath of random song, or trundle of 
sleep? 


Reflections of the farcey ego 
trail wasted fingers in this disconsolate water, 
seeing in translucency 
the swiftly looking down and deftly doubting— 


for who can see the mountains for these labials 

curled in the circular forest, and the fastness, 

or the piercing sexton shunt to the very center 

of obiter major and minor melded at top and 
bottom? 


Muttering ore tenus, O mother of the Venusian 
miracle, 

in the deepest, most secret center of this ancient 
jangle, 

as far as this river I lead you and conduct you, 

to this scrupulous flowing and flowering and no 
father. 


K. P. A. Taylor 








two poems: 


THE FEMALE PRINCIPLE 


At least it may be said: 

if the Lord is masculine, 
so also is the Devil; 

if the female principle 

is not all-powerful, 
neither is it the 
embodiment of evil; 

it belongs perhaps among 
those lesser folk, the near- 
deities, the Dryads, 

and Naiads, and Nereids. 


And this is appropriate, 
because a woman functions 
always in the context of 

the thing, not of the concept: 
she preserves the immediate, 
as the dryad her tree and 
the naiads and nereids their 
fountains and their seas. 


THE HOST 


Maybe the earth is alive 

and the rivers are its veins, 

and the trees and grass are its fur. 
Maybe it’s going somewhere and 


taking us with it. 


C. M. Schmid 





MOON 


The blood-rusty saber hangs low 
over the mourning wave 
dripping the murder of dusk 
over the cold grave. 


Grove Becker 


“DIALOG”, AD, THE ONE, TU, THE OTHER, “&"? 


tu 
field flowers, tu 


hope, tu starry et, 
tu, serpent? 


no, tu, ad: 


ad asp 
ad asters 
ad aspera, ad, tu 


necklace deep tu summerstar 
ad, fang, what lesss 
Wild aspers neck / tu, ad? 


yes: tu? astra? 
yes. 


me? anyone? 


Charles Foster 


PARADOX I 


You plant deep in soil 
But never recover 

The thing you have set 
But always another. 


William Tillson 








GOING SOUTHWEST 


In these hills the land’s surface curves 

and curves again, turning on itself in endless 
involution: 

Red and sick with small pale weeds, like pinfeathers 

on the anus of a dying chicken. 


Each rare rain washes more of the powder away. 

The day is near when this becomes a flat dry prairie, 

a dead prairie, arid and frightening. A break in the 
nation; 

a national park; a monument to God’s callousness. 


For the sun giveth and the sun taketh away. 
The brown land and its people wither inches every 
day. 


So we see what we predicted: 

the pueblos mounted under hills 

and Indians with breast-length braids. 

Attending to the final moment 

are lady artists with stiff gray hair, 

and round-shouldered youths who paint in browns; 
and one small near-sighted man 

with bowed legs in lizard-green boots. 


I commit the tourist’s sin: 
I’m glad I’m going home again. 


Lloyd Zimpel 





ice 2 


O I sing to myself 

all television is a closed circuit in:action 

effects no causes:causes no effects: 

let us rely on the undeclined fact: 

Narcissus is frozen in fifty million pools: 

the actor holds a mirror up to nature 

and sees:himself he cannot act 

nor fathom what faces face his own: 

light blinded he looks 

into the blanks of his own eyes: 

a basketball player bounces the ball 

against the backboard of his being: 

back from the impermeable his heart rebounds 

and dribbles out in the boundless court of 
simultaneous time: 

response of flesh to pliant flesh gives life: 

no man can take himself to bed a wife: 

constant contraception has no outcome: 

caught in the act 

what you see while it happens never happened: 

O that magic moving image is myself 

( ) me:blow a fuse 

and the whole world dies at once 

in:activity 

in:action 


Robert Meredith 





THE FIRES OF FESTIVALS IN MANY VILLAGES 


There in the forest some leopards crept, slept, purred, 
insects conceived, heat gave leaves rivers and lovers, 

The sluggish crocodile on his jewelled belly over the 
thriving hair of the ground 

Opened his jaws and the night came out of every tree. Eve 
in this darkness with fruits the pleasure of heat 

Opened her eyes to see the crocodile go through the tall and 
jewelled grass where insects held on for dear life-and- 
death. 

The flowers of her breasts dreamt as she felt the stars of 
her lover wet them, 

And as the leopards rolled one on the other she turned her 
river into a fire, 

And with her lover slept so long and he arose so high that 
natives in another town 

Began to beat their drums and boys and wives and huts 
caught on fire 

As a Negro boy first taught a Negro girl about zebras and 
bees 

And about flowers and galaxies. When leopards went to 
sleep that night 

They did not sleep, neither did the restless children or 
poems. Many desired to be born. 

After that there was another festival with many colors and 
fires. The desires are still coming from other villages. 


John Tagliabue 


PROCESS 


What makes this hard bud burst, become this flower, 
Is not today’s hot sun, or my desire 

For change. Such things occur in one neat hour 
When magic makes of process a dull liar. 

The mind that apprehends the gradual spring 

With value for its own slow nourishment, 

Can then, afraid, withhold a welcoming, 
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Betray the month, protect a false content. 
The healthy April twig then seems to be 
A warning for my magic-loving mind 

To reconsider humbly what I see, 

And celebrate the spring I hope to find. 
As June the necessary May affirms, 

Can we demand the world on easier terms? 





Nancy Starrels 


two poems: 
THE CAT’S EARS 
radar whiskers 
turned around 
following sound 
but stand still 
so you think you’ll GO there? 
another thing coming 
it’s the street or nothing 
I with what I’ve got now might 


really be good to have a 
different kind 





} It just hangs around 





yawn in his limbs 








STEP WISE 


The sea dances the heavy lights 
below the wall; a distant 
crash sinking, matched changes of color 


strain and confusion, out of which the storms are 
bred up 

after this hour, hunting for sewage and spells 

garages and the back yards 

where the arrowheads might sift behind the woods 


hammering rings the 
hutch the 
boat lifting between houses 


there is the screening of loam, to 

leave the rocks out, pitiful ash 

crumb in the dropless afternoon 

of wine-cellars, accents 

of ancient yeasts and that wire 

slant of sky filling our eyes 
blind, to run back 

the beaten snatches of dust through the rain 
or violent cold echo 


They hunt clams In a lull 
at the sewer outflow we dribble our own banks 


dwarfing tin 
and blocked sand whistles, gouge 
quaking 
pebbles floated in the night like 
ghosts 


bird-speckled, The wall reins 
the barren grains of sand, bareness of shadow 
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the mud levels endlessly stilled 
awnings endowed serene 


Then later 
to return and 
pop balls on the empty brick 
and mortar, (the dirt stirs, the sparrows in 
the nest overhead in the drain split jaws 
as the sunset in full, passes down 


Larry Eigner 


three poems: 

FROM THE DARKNESS 
From the darkness once I heard 
an alien word. 

I was small. 

Black was the wall, 


but the whisperer’s delight 
in that new game by night 


stirred the vein 
again, again; 

and I was grown. 
I went alone, 


to be 
half of duality; 


I was the sneak 
who said “Good morning” but I did not speak 


of a secret wilderness where I crept 
while children slept. 


From the darkness once I heard 
an alien word. 
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FLOGGED CHILD 


Curled in his fist, though nothing’s there, 
a knife is being formed. 

Here in his house that is a lair 

he is becoming armed. 


Loathing is fashioning without sounds 
ramrods of hidden heat. 

Injury felt reopens wounds; 

hurt cannot abate. 


Now he is driven to the wall; 
now hardened by his hate, 

he is the equal foe grown tall; 
the enemies beg too late. 


SUMMER CONFERENCE 


In a circle of inquiry, students new and perennial, 

gathered on grass of antiquity’s campus. 

A woman whose “heart” had spilled over monthly 
pages 

sat near a pale boy weakened by searching for verbs. 

“New Havoc’s” editor looked through his rims of 
night; 

editorially he had pounced on creatures beneath 
him. 

A girl from Dubuque who had begun a major theme, 

wrung from a night’s affair, found sin was minor. 

Published, unpublished, eighteen sat in the 
workshop; 

the words that were borrowed were scratched from 
pierced pages. ' 

A cadence of silence moved on the fringe of 
knowledge: 

a young girl in pink print, one with her flowers, 

bent, and an old white head leaned woodward; 

the man made a phrase from the flash of life in the 
wildness: 

he ripped it out, and let wind blow it toward her. 

Joseph Joel Keith 
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three poems: 
AUTUMN—AN IMPROVISATION 
Catbird, catbird 


in the mesquite tree 


howling your head off, 
angry as hell 


over who knows what 
obscure grievances? 


while your kinsmen 
the mockingbirds 


—a dozen of them 
to be exact— 


perch in a hackberry 
nearby and listen 


amazed! at your rage. 
Dumetella carolinensis, 


I have looked you up 
in a bird book 


and learn that you have 
“an exceedingly sweet 


song” but what I hear now 
would, from a cat, 


scare even the bravest dog 
into fits. If I thought 


you were mourning 
that dead squirrel 


in the street below 
(whose stench by now 
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is almost sublime) 
or the advent of winter 


with all its brown dying, 
I would think better - 


of you. But you are only 
peeved, I suppose, 


to find the mesquite pods 
hard and dry 


after your long trip 
home from the North. 


HURRY. HURRY 


Say the heart’s will must be done, 
the rage of that swollen root 
bruised into joy, streaming white 
as air through the universe. 


Say that when the passions blaze, 
godhead rises from such flame 

to be torch and standard, red 
ensign of this firmament. 


Say: “Heart is a black stallion, 
evil as midnight. His eyes 

glint fire, his hooves can murder. 
He thunders across the world.” 


Say and say. Meanwhile the heart 
spurts out its fury, embers 

to cold ash, calmly nibbles 

gray grass in a gray meadow. 
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THE IMMEDIATE PROBLEM 


is your face: 

beyond it I see (the white 

pink and brown, 

all those delicate contours, 

not a gleam 

of thought in it now) the night 
rushing down, 

like old Doc Death on the moors: 


hell itself, 

in waves blacker and taller 
than even I, 

a poor scared bastard, can tell. 
Say yourself 

what it is, for a dollar 

you would say 

anything. And do it well: 


there are no words in Heaven. 
Give me leave 

to run. Lay off. Who can sit 

in this snow 

forever? You have seven 

days to grieve 

all those black waves. No. Damn it, 
I said No. 


Frederick Eckman 
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two poems: 


FOR MR. SETH’S 93rd BIRTHDAY 


His dreams are memorable. (He is an old man.) 
Old now beyond the good ripe age, he is 
withered, soft tender as December apples; 
cidery, brown sweet decadence 
in him. 

Hardly rotten, unless one counts 
his ‘pins.’ Legs held up by a good stave— 
oak, on a guess. He says: 
‘Eyes, hands, legs and balls shrivelled. 
Cock gone, and I wish to hell I was.’ 


INTROSPECT 


The rivers of the sun flow outward, and there are 
mountains on the moon. 


Small clouds are islands in these intervals of space. 


In stillness of such things, my will is daring— 
since it is my own—the next man’s is absurd; 
and I content myself with self-respect. 
I would be known for it, remembered 
for a time, as grass beneath a young man’s loves— 
above his grave as well. 

No longer. 


Theodore Enslin 
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SOME BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Neon Stairs, by William J. Noble. Literary Calendar 
Press, 166 Albany Ave., Shreveport, La. 75¢ / 24 pp. 


Fine mind, clearly at work here. Technique falls behind 
idea, but this is a good sign. Certain poems are Blakean in 
their intensity, some not so. All this poet need do is to con- 
tinue, with same devotion and care. 


Ancestral Timber, by Kitty Parsons. The Golden Quill 
Press, Francestown, New Hampshire. $2.50 / 100 pp. 


The wistful humor of decorum in these ballads and poems 
of the “American heritage.” Much love, some laughter: in- 
teresting information about brigands, hussies, patriots and 
witches of New England. 


The Marches, by Cid Corman. The Contact Press, 28 May- 
field Ave., Toronto 3, Canada. $1.00 / 16 pp. 


Fine poems by a young man whom John Ciardi called, in 
The Nation Review of Sparrow’s own Vagrom Chap Book 
Number Three, “best-least-known-poet now writing.” He 
continues to develop. Only space prevents us from raving 
about this latest offering. He is so good he deserves your 
support. 


Twenty Poems, by Ronald Voigt. Author, 613 N. 10th Street, 
Lafayette, Indiana. 50¢ / 20 pp. 


Excellent tensions from a brilliant young man. May he keep 
trying. 


The Journal of an Existentialist Villain, by Carl Larsen. 
Hennypenny Press, Box 370, Redondo Beach, Calif. $1.00 
/ 16 pp. 


Ugh. 
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Announcing, with pride and pleasure: 
COBRAS AND COCKLE SHELLS: Modes in Recent Poetry 


by Frederick Eckman 


as Vagrom Chap Book No. 5, orders now being taken, $1.50 


This book is planned for Fall publication, in usual Vagrom 
Format, and at least 48 pages, probably more. Mr. Eckman’s 
critical articles, which we have come to expect and respect 
in such places as Poetry, are noted for their clarity, toler- 
ance, and wit. He is possibly the best young critic in our 
country, as well as one of our better poets. His work has ap- 
peared frequently in Poetry, Texas Quarterly, Imagi and a 
number of other excellent magazines and reviews. His sec- 
ond book of poems, THE EXILE, published by Nordic Press, 
is now sold out. He is one of the editors of Golden Goose, the 
best little magazine of the forties. He is also personally ac- 
quainted with many important poets. From every indication 
of background, training, and talent, this book should be the 
effective commitment to many sincere poets caught be- 
tween the jests of Jarrell and the rages of Rexroth, and one 
of the earliest definitive outlines of poetry in the fifties. We 
urge your attention. 


THE SPARROW MAGAZINE, Vagrom Chap Books, Post 
Office Box 25, Flushing 52, New York. 








VAGROM CHAP BOOKS: 


1. Twigs as Varied Bent, by James Boyer May. $1.50 
a history of post-war little magazines, ten copies left. Prais- 
ed by Author and Journalist. 


2. A Thanksgiving Eclogue, by Cid Corman. 50¢ 
translation from Theocritus. Sold out. 


3. The Black and White Geometry, by Barriss Mills. 50¢ 
first poems, sold out. 


4. The Precisions, by Cid Corman. 
first poems, not many copies left. Luxury format. $1.00 


Please note: all Vagrom Chap Books are first works. Places 


reviewed: Poetry, The Nation, St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Au- 
thor and Journalist. Any order with subscription, 10% off. 
Any double order, 15% off. Please send 5¢ for postage and 
handling for each book ordered. 
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two poems: 


WEATHER REPORT 


Clouds coming up and the sun dimming: 

a haze, sienna pale... 

“Cover from the west, followed by cold,” 

in the weather news. On the frail 

reeds redwings still celebrate November's 
Indian summer, 

and the crows go over slow, cawing; 

the trees, the old maples, the old 

willows leafless in their cloud of leaf perfume... 

(“Humidity will rise...”), filling the air 

like one great opening rose. 


Of geese, high over, a wedge goes 

south, bearing the summer away 

on their wings, and the spring. 

Juncos flutter, forage, sing, 

while in the deep woods the owls start awake 
and deride the false day, the fading sun, 

and imperceptibly the pulse slows. 


“Cold today in North Dakota, tomorrow here 

toward evening.” Late afternoon the sun 

fading, darkens the woods, and, the wind, rising, 

rustles the dry bracken and the brake, 

hushes the last yellow poplar leaves, 

and the hawk’s tail goes from red to rust 

where he rides defying wind, against the moving 
gust, 

and the clouds fanning up and over 

shadow bird, tree, brook and mouse 





and even this earth-lover, 
little by little from the thin 
edge of dark along the west, pulling winter in. 


THE MINNOW SEINERS 


By thousands the minnows came to the net 

where the seiners worked, saying nothing, the 
solemnity 

of November on their rounded shoulders, the one 
standing to let 

the second moved in toward shore toward the last 
of the three, 

while the sun burst suddenly out of the clouds and 
lent 

meadow, brook, and trees the face of dawn. 


This moment spent 

itself, and the seiners never noticed it save for 

the light, 
nor heard the warning of the crows flying overhead; 
all that in their afternoon was bright 
was in their net. Some minnows were already dead, 
torn by the meshes, and some gasping, but the 

thousands teeming 
in the captive water were enough reward. 


The seiners worked without seeming 
to see anything but minnows. They never looked up; 
aeroplanes over and birds going by, 
the heavens the inverted bowl of a mottled cup— 
a pattern of blue and gray, sunlit clouds and sky— 
until, seeing me suddenly, they started, drew in 
breath, 


guiltily, branding themselves carriers of death. 


August Derleth 








WORLD OF TOMORROW 


Whereless in a sea of space 

How shall we reckon with the dead 

Whose graves we marked on a shifting land 
And left at a distance traveled by light? 
What pilot navigates our course 

Through a finite and expanding void 

No almanac explains or chart defines? 


Sun, stars, birds, nothing avails 

Since Phoenician and Viking passed 

With cross-staff, astrolabe and compass 

To bring us to shores we have left behind. 
We are speeding our unborn young 

To harbors no heard voice guides us toward, 
No radar yet detects, no octant sights. 


Now new dimensions of mind 

Extend the geometric skull 

Of Ptolemy and Euclid, of occult 

Priest and philosopher, to measure time 
Not by sun’s zenith at noon 

Or the moon’s eclipse, but by spectrums 
Through which we can identify God’s eye. 


Past and present, both are blind 

To the future, while the Sphinx waits 

For another Oedipus. O waste 

Of sand and wind, swept by an airborn tide! 
Shall we find a snakeless Eden 

And with apples unforbidden 

Begin our second exodus, from paradise? 


Elizabeth Bartlett 


PUSSYWILLOWS IN MARCH 


Pussywillows beside the full ditches 
blossoming in the season 

when the last snow 

is more soot than crystal, 


there are such curious conflicts 
in you, joy and sadness, 

and a strange loveliness 

in your mud-colored stalks 

and the little blossoms 

in their leathery pouches 

that are exactly 

the color of an old white shirt 
that doesn’t look clean 

no matter how often you wash it. 


Alden A. Nowlan 


ROMAN YEAR 


Our poets are rediscovering Rome, a craze of crickets 

chirping new chants on old bones. They leave their small 
excrement, 

a further homage to stone. On the body of the great bawd 

they pleasure themselves like conquerors, yet they are sad, 

sensing the gross and greedy hordes at her public gates. 


Caesar-crickets, they fiddle while nothing burns 

but their own hot hearts pressed to a fountain’s rim, 
pounding on steps, poised for palazzo and pillar. 

Daily they eat their soft hearts and starve for true home, 
dear Dakotas of simple saga. But their wings whir ROME. 


Joanne de Longchamps 








FROM THE GARDEN 


Satan clenched his fist and said, Personify. 
Make thyself a mirror and hero. Love 
thyself as you would others. 


On a certain morning, the woman 
bends to throw some Rinso in her cart. 
A spot is on her breast. It will not 
wash but grows insane. She listens 

as she counts her change. The man who 
owns the next counter is louder 

than the colored shirt he wears. 

He sounds like bread and herring. 

The shelves are full of suds and names. 
The woman pauses, fits her gloves 

and walks through the swinging door. 


The road is wet and whispers under. 

The man rides a white line narrowing 
his eyes. He is nearsighted. Cars 

and trees row past his mind. He listens 
with his foot on the treadle. The voice 
comes honeyed and hoarse. It strings 
across space and is carefully entertaining. 
The sound is made of skin and teeth. 

A billboard crashes into the eye. He leans 
forward, fingers the wheel lightly 

and looks to the palm in the distance. 


The window makes a pattern on chenille. 
She lingers on her nails wondering how 
the hand foretells. Her thoughts erupt 

in blemishes. Beside the bed, the stand 


invents a world of lovers. The afternoon 
beckons to the bride. She makes herself 

a month of pages. Between the words, she 
makes his voice in leather. He could be 
rich and promising. And now the picture 
of the summer house, and her finger 

held out shining for the ring. 

The simple chairs approach a Braque. 

The man holds a chin on an arm. He 

has a tic that makes a part of the room. 
There in that cubic blend of motionless 
color he listens to the absence of sound. 
The silence has the thickness of walls. 
Whose mind hangs seeking a balance 

of line and love. The forms require 
penitence. He approaches a moment of brown, 
examines its texture, and turns his head 
towards the tinkle of glasses. 


Mosaic tiles sit together under the moon. 
They hold a memory not of their design. She 
comes through the curtain with a cough. Her 
hand is white. Inside the voice winds round 
its wax home. It has the sound of wire 

and paper leaves. A man must be explicit. 
What he says is almost what he means. Even 
a recording can avoid itself. She listens 
against a brace of stone. Footsteps turn 

the corner. She looks up, smiles whitely 

and prepares herself for talk. 


On a certain evening, the man 








brushes the lint from his serge. It is 

a nervous gesture. He carries it inside. 

He listens to the water in the kitchen. 
Glasses must have the transparency of sin. 
The room has been arranged. A voice enters 
like some imitation of silk. He listens 
bending over the tray. She has the sound 

of creams. and canapes. The beads 

set off the breast. He thinks it time 

to laugh and make himself appropriate. 


Henry Birnbaum 


A MOMENT 


A moment quivered at the point 
where the mountains of indecision 
fed the streams of doubt. 


At that height, the pear-shaped clouds 
drifted uneasily, now on one side, 
now the other. Even the rain 

seemed uncertain, holding back 

in somber globes of hesitation. 


When the silence broke, 
it was as though golden cymbals clashed, 
creating pools of mellow tone. 


At the sound, the waverers dispersed 
and the moment, no longer quivering, 
melted into timelessness. 


William J. Noble 











OF MARATHON AND MARBLE 


Launchers of rockets, remember that little land: 

gray-green, she reared from the sea, her moon a 
huntress, 

her mountains holy. Down chill Aegean wind 

the lyrics of the Lesbian enchantress 


troubled her people by night; the passion of shields 
clanged loud in the heart of Homer honor of one 
who was long dead but beautiful. (Who holds 

no love for that lost face?) Of Marathon 


and marble were the men who saw that hers 
was the wise splendor of tremendous joy 

till burst the dazzle of the Spartan spears 
splitting her heart at Aegospotamoi. 


Pointers of rockets, O not for our planet again 
such men and music! Seek through Saturnian seas 
another country, rocky and small and sane 

and fit for the choruses of Sophocles. 


James E. Warren, Jr. 


COMPENSATION 


Paralysis needn’t cause despair; 

There are plenty of examples of 
compensation. 

I know a little boy who can’t climb trees 

Or roller-skate or anything, 

But he’s learned to sew beautifully, 

And you should see his dolls. 

The lady next door hasn’t left her bed 

Since her husband did; 

All day she lies waiting for the milkman, 

Hacking into kleenex, 





Yet her dreams alone are worth the price of 
admission. 

Grandfather’s stroke keeps him in his coffin, 

Except, of course, for visitors; 

Still, he can point to the bathroom when necessary, 

And his garble is fluently developed. 


I myself am an ambulatory case— 
Semi-shattered, you might say, 

Attached to a straight pin for support, 

A vertical brace whose demands nevertheless 
Permit a perpendicular bravura 

Upon occasion. 

One needn’t bend to stroke a rainbow. 


The rod in my spine doesn’t really hurt, 
Except when I laugh. 


Larry Rubin 


four poems: 
A QUICK SURVEY OF ENGLISH POETRY 


Chaucer loved people, 
Wordsworth lakes and trees 
and flowers. Burns 

loved all the lasses. 


Donne hankered after death, 
Shelley air, like a bird. 

Blake envisioned hell 

and heaven in London’s slum. 


Milton longed for the sun, 

Keats loved the moon. 

Shakespeare cherished this O, the earth, 
circling, and circled by, the two. 
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MARK TWAIN HATED THE SUNDAY 
SCHOOL 


Mark Twain hated the Sunday School— 
girls in prim braids parroting 

Bible verses and catechism, 

the starched superintendent, 

the ostentation of prayer. 


They taught him to fear the Devil, 
so readily invoked, and Sin, 

that crouching thing. Later 

he discovered Sin was a name 

for what came naturally to boys. 


He found the Devil was a gentleman 
and Sin less than skullduggery. 
Life wasn’t what the Sunday School 
had told him, and the world 

was worse than he had supposed. 


NEBUCHADNEZZAR 


Nebuchadnezzar, king of kings, 
tan naked and four-footed among 
the beasts. His body sprouted fur. 
Feet and hands turned horny 
against the stones. Nettles 
elotted his beard and hair. 


The courtiers said, “ O king, 
live forever, but return 

to thy kingdom, thy palaces, 
thy queens and concubines!” 
Nebuchadnezzar nibbled grass 
and pissed on a stone. 


ll 








EINE KLEINE KUCHEMUSIK 


While their mother makes 
pancakes in the kitchen, 
seven-year-old helps 

with the batter and ten- 
year-old tells a long, 
complicated tale 

and fifteen keeps calling 

from the bedroom about shirts 
and socks for the weekend 
dance. Meanwhile five, 

who is learning to write, 

asks for help with a letter 

to Santa Claus and father 
(getting hungrier and hungrier) 
lurks in the living-room 
wishing he could get it all 
down in a poem. 


Barriss Mills 


EACH ANT IS ITSELF A MOUNTAIN AND A SUN 


After the rain, the ants how they crawl having tried 
to move the world, 

They return to their instinct and their freedom, 
they go beyond woe, 

Scampering by the grass the tall wonders of God, 
they know, they go, 

Living and breathing and dying, each ant is itself a 
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mountain and a sun and a rain cloud, 

It carries marriage and death, it celebrates as it 
goes on its mission carrying existence, 

The need to go beyond the world into the womb of 
eternity 

Where all things seem to begin and end. But the 
priestly ant 

Was silent about the mysteries. And the rain came 
again 

Flooding the world with sorrow and the tears of 
Christ. 


John Tagliabue 


“DE AMICITIA”: The Departure 


In that country 
nobody leaves. 


I had promised to 
help, & I 


meant it. But rain 
fell all week 


& he finally caught 
a night flight 


before I could say 
goodbye or go 


to hell. That’s what 
happens 


with these unstable 
types. Where else 


could he have gone, 
I thought. 


Frederick Eckman 
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SLUM 
(from “Pays Foutu”) 


The neons heckled till morning, 
when the church bells scattered 
the pigeons. Not the devil. 


The sun, like an honest cop 
with a family, taps 

the storefront windows with 
a buttercup club, 

though down the street 
Crime honks, a pedlar. 


My wife washes clothes in the cellar, 
thinking of a starched lover. 


A cat preens on the lid of our garbage can 
and writes my name on the air 

with her weaving tail. 

The harmonica wind amuses my dream 

of a wrong republic; 

the sun predicts the seven myths I lose, 


another week gone by, 
and the bills paid. 


Sun, my spider, works her hairy rainbow, 
web I rent: 
spare quarter for the spirit’s tenement. 


Felix Stefanile 
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NOTE TO OUR READERS 


We have tentatively decided to convert SPARROW Magazine in- 
to an annual issue publication. Our plan is for greatly increased 
format, an at least double-number to sell for. not more than $1.00. 
Present subscriptions would be honored at this rate. Some benefits 
which would accrue from this change are the following: greater 
editorial leeway in.accepting fuller work from individual poets; 
freedom from editorial calendar for most of the year, enabling the 
editors the better to track down good work and wait for the right 
poet and the right poem, resulting in a finer magazine; ote for ex- 
pansion of the Vagrom Chap Book series of individual poets, a nat- 
ural outcome of reduced expenses and increased liberty of action. 
However, we want to make one thing clear, dear friends—we are 
not thinking of going out of business; this idea of ours is a develop- 
ment, not a retreat. We want to hear from you, your reactions, your 
opinions. Forgive us, in advance, if we can’t answer all your letters 
(we hope there are hundreds!) But help us to make up our minds, 
7 or the other. You have earned the right, by your support, 


to enter into any final decisions for SPARROW. 
10 
Felix Stefanile Selma Stefanile 
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VAGROM CHAP BOOKS: 


1. Twigs As Varied Bent, by James Boyer May. $1.50 

2. A Thanksgiving Eclogue, by Cid Corman. __ out-of-print 

3. The Black and White Geometry, by Barriss Mills. _ out-of-print 

4. The Precisions, by Cid Corman. $1.00 

5. Cobras and Cockle Shells, by Frederick Eckman. $1.50 
(Modes in Recent Poetry; just published.) 
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